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A RECENTLY DISCOVERED COIN SOLVES 
A VERMONT NUMISMATIC ENIGMA 


Eric P. NEWMAN 


Tie discovery and identification of an early American coin, the existence of 
which was heretofore unknown, provides proof for a theory which has been the 
basis of controversy for a century. In the similar discovery of the element, 
helium, first there was a place logically reserved for it in atomic tables, then its 
apparent existence in the sun was theoretically proven and finally it was actually 
discovered on earth. The coin recently found is the culmination of similar events. 

The enigma to be solved is why the series of 1787 and 1788 Vermont coppers 
with bust facing right displayed a distinctively British insignia, namely, the 
British Union (The Crosses of St. Andrew and St. George) in the shield on the 
reverse and not the emblem of Vermont. This is a startling inconsistency. England 
had recognized American independence in 1783. The legend on the coppers 
themselves emphasized independence and liberty (INDE ET LIB). Vermont, as 
an independent Republic, although not recognized as one of the thirteen original 
colonies, had been vigorously seeking statehood, using its 1785 and 1786 Green 
Mountain coinage with the motto STELLA QUARTA DECIMA to promote its 
campaign to become the fourteenth star. 

The inconsistency is further emphasized by the fact that every Connecticut 
copper coined in the New Haven Mint from its beginning in 1785 had the Con- 
necticut emblem (three vines) in a similar shield except as to varieties on which 
the shield appears undecorated; that the Nova Eborac coppers of 1787 had the 
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New York emblem inserted in each decorated shield; that, prior to or during 
the minting of such bust type Vermont coinage, all New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and unofficial coppers for American use featured only state and federal insignia; 
and finally that Vermont itself in its own 1786 ‘“‘baby head” coppers had the 
Vermont emblem consisting of four haystacks in the shield on coins struck by 
the same franchise holders prior to the 1787 and 1788 coinage. 

It follows that if the British emblem is in the shield at the side of the seated 
female figure on the Vermont reverses, the figure is Britannia. A collateral problem 
is whether the bust on the obverse of the 1787 and 1788 Vermont coppers with 
bust facing right is that of George III. 


THE EARLY CONTROVERSY 


The turmoil concerning the British designs on the Vermont bust type coppers 
started in 1870 when Edmund F. Slafter in The Vermont Coinage castigated each 
previous writer who mentioned anything British about the Vermont coinage. He 
attacked such “unfounded insinuations and grave misstatements in connection 
with the coinage, implicating the loyalty and honor of the State of Vermont.”’ 
In 1858, John H. Hickcox had written: “‘At the time the British in Canada 
were carrying on negociations with the leading men in Vermont, for the purpose 
of making Vermont a Crown dependency, coppers were issued having on the 
obverse, I, a bust of George III, Legend, vVERMON AUCTORI, reverse, the figure 
of Britannia.’? Slafter first replied that the negotiations with the British in 
Canada had ended in 1782 and were merely a means of keeping the British from 
attacking Vermont from Canada during the Revolutionary War. Apparently 
Slafter was unaware of the fact that the Separatist group in Vermont were 
negotiating with English offiicials until 1791 for the purposes of rejoining the 
Empire.? He then continued: 


“but we are told without any qualification that the coppers have upon them the bust of 
George III. Here, again, the author draws solely on his imagination. In regard to the coin 
first described by him, there is no inscription, not a word or an emblem* upon the coppers to 
indicate that the bust is intended for that of George IIIx** Resemblance is one thing, an 


1 Collections of the Vermont Historical Society, Vol. I (Montpelier, 1870), pp. 289-318. 

2 An Historical Account of American Coinage (Albany, 1858), p. 31; republished as “The History of 
American Coinage,” Bankers and Magazine and Statistical Register. Vol. XVI (1861), p. 253. 

3 Samuel Flagg Bemis, Jay’s Treaty (New York, 1923), pp. 17, 18, 42, 53, 125 and 353. 

4 The British emblem on the shield was apparently not noticed. 
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intended representation is quite another. The nose on the effigy is prominent, giving the face 
an oval form; but unfortunately for Mr. Hickcox’s fanciful theory the old King did not 
monopolize all large noses and oval faces.” 


In 1859 Dickeson had repeated Hickcox’s statement as to the Vermont coppers 
and had added that the Connecticut coppers were also copied from the bust of 
George III.® As to assertions “that the image on some of the Vermont coins is 
that of George III, while the mottoes and devices are those established by the 
legal authorities of the state,’’ Slafter comments: “We need not give any serious 
attention to fancies so utterly baseless and idle.” 

In a paper prepared by Benjamin F. DeCosta, of New York, in 1868, it was 
stated as to Vermont coinage that ‘“‘the authorities actually had a coin struck 
bearing the image of George III.” As to this statement Slafter referred to the £5000 
surety bond posted by the coiners for proper compliance with the statute and 
argued that such a violation of the statute was beyond comprehension. Then 
Slafter added, ‘‘Had he taken proper pains to look for the evidence on which the 
charge he was making must rest we presume it never would have been made.”’ 

None of the early writers commented upon the British emblem in the shield 
on the Vermont coppers. Crosby’s illustrations’ show it, but he also omits any 
comment with respect to it. 

As will be subsequently shown in this article, the original statements by 
Hickcox and DeCosta, that the Vermont coins bore the image of George III and 
the figure of Britannia were correct, and that Slafter, in spite of presenting many 
facts and clarifying many points as to the Vermont coinage, was logically sound 
but actually wrong on this major issue. Slafter’s humor, however, in his descrip- 
tion of how writers (not just those on numismatics) blindly copy one another 
without independent research is evident in the following comment: 


“Tt is marvellous with what facility the ‘surmise’ of one writer becomes the ‘impression’ 
of the next, and ‘the distinct opinion’ of the third, and so on, crescens eundo, until it comes 
to be announced, without any foundation whatever, as the genuine fact of history’’. 


Slafter himself has been so copied.® 


° Montroville W. Dickeson, American Numismatic Manual (Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 102, 106. 

® New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Vol. XXII, p. 369. 

? Sylvester S. Crosby, Early Coins of America (Boston, 1875), p. 186, Pl. V, 2, 3 and 4. 

8 “Coining Money — 1785 to 1788,” Records of the Governor and Council of the State of Vermont, 
Vol. III (Montpelier, 1875), p. 383. 
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PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON VERMONT COPPERS: 


Before examining the new light shed upon these enigmas by the recent discovery 
of the coin responsible for this study, the applicable facts developed in the course 
of past research on Vermont coinage should be examined. After the-publications of 
John H. Hickcox, Montroville W. Dickeson, Edmund F. Slafter and Sylvester 
S. Crosby came works by C. Wyllys Betts,® Hillyer Ryder,” John M. Richardson," 
Howard H. Kurth,!® Walter H. Breen and Kenneth E. Bressett!4 who have each 
in turn progressively published new information and conclusions on Vermont 
coppers and the author has endeavored to minimize the repetition of as much of 
such material as it not inconsistent with a development of the facts to support 

the conclusions of this article. 
_ The original franchise for Vermont coinage was granted to Reuben Harmon, 
Jr., for a period of two years beginning July 1, 1785, and he shared the franchise 
with three others, including William Coley, a goldsmith and die-cutter, who 
moved from New York to Rupert, Bennington County, Vermont, to participate 
in the work. Under this franchise the first series of Vermont coppers was minted 
at Rupert featuring the sun shining over the Green Mountains on the obverse 
and 14 sunrays and 14 stars on the reverse. Coley cut the dies and assisted in the 
striking. When Harmon received a renewal of his franchise on October 24, 1786, 
the design of the copper was completely changed. A head was to be the obverse 
design and a woman, suggested by the committee report to represent the Genius 
of America, was to be on the reverse. This change indicated the desire to improve 
the acceptance of Vermont coppers within and outside the state by making them 
similar to the coinage devices on Connecticut coppers and on British halfpence 
which constituted the great bulk of the coppers in circulation. Since the Vermont 
coiners had the problem of working their coppers into circulation, uniformity 
with other coppers in circulation would naturally be helpful. The provisions of 
the act included a requirement that “‘the device for coppers by him hereafter 


® C. Wyllys Betts, Counterfeit Half Pence Current in the American Colonies and Their Issue from the 
Mints of Connecticut and Vermont (New York, 1886). 

10 Hillyer Ryder, ‘The Colonial Coins of Vermont,” included in The State Coinages of New England 
(New York, 1920). 

11 John M. Richardson,” The Copper Coins of Vermont,’ The Numismatist, Vol. LX (1947), p. 331. 

12 Howard H. Kurth, “Connecticut and Vermont Coppers of British Type,” The Numismatist, 
Vol. LV (1942), pp. 102, 514; Introduction to ‘““The Copper Coins of Vermont,”’ cited above. 

18 Walter H. Breen, ‘Survey of American Coin Hoards,” The Numismatist, Vol. LXV (1952), p. 7. 

14 Kenneth E. Bressett, ““Vermont Cent Variety,” The Numismatist, Vol. LXV (1955), p. 162. 
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coined, shall be a head with the motto, Auctoritate Vermontensium, abridged — on 
the reverse, a woman with the letters, INDE:ET:LIB: — for Independence and 
Liberty.’ In all probability no old dies remained since the change in design and 
legend had to be immediate. 

Accordingly, coppers dated 1786 were struck, one variety with a “baby head” 
facing right (Ryder 9),16 and two varieties with an armored bust facing left 
(Ryder ro and 11). The obverse of Ryder 1z was then combined with another 
reverse, apparently dated 1787, known as Ryder 15. The dies for these coins were 
sunk by a different craftsman than those struck under the original franchise. While 
the letter punches on these four varieties are generally the same, particularly 
evident in the M and N, they are entirely different from those used by Coley to 
make the dies for the earlier Vermont coppers. An examination of the punches used 
to cut the device on the obverses of Ryder 10, 11 and 15 shows that the same punch 
was previously used to cut 1785 and 1786 Connecticut obverse dies,” namely, 
1785 Miller 7(t), 7(2) and 8 and 1786 Miller 4(z), 4(2), 5(z), 5(2), 5(4), 5(5), 5(6), 
5(7), 5(8), 5(9), 5(Z0), 5(11), 5(13), 5(14) and 5(15). In checking the device punch 
used in making the reverse dies of Ryder 10, 11 and 15 it can be noticed that the 
same punch was previously used on 1786 Connecticut reverse dies, Miller B(r), 
B(2), F, G, H(z), H(2),1, K, L,M, N, O(z), O(2), P,Q, Rand S. (See PLATE XX XIII.) 
None of the Vermont or Connecticut reverse dies prepared with the last described 
device punch have any insignia in the shield. 

By comparison with previous Vermont coppers the die workmanship of the four 
initial bust-type Vermont coppers is crude. The Connecticut mint was cutting 
its own dies as rapidly as possible for maximum production of its own coppers 
and had already been co-operative in permitting the use of two above mentioned 
device punches for the benefit of the Vermont franchise holders. William Buel, 
son of the notorious Connecticut diemaker, Abel Buel, had brought to Rupert late 
in 1786 these worn punches and other tools (inaccurately confused with coin 
dies by Abel Buel’s grandson)!#® and apparently made the dies for Ryder 9, 


18 Crosby, Early Coins of America, p. 183. 

16 References to Ryder include the additions made by Richardson and Bressett. 

17 Die identification is in accordance with Henry C. Miller, “The State Coinage of Connecticut,” 
included in The State Coinages of New England (New York, 1920). 

18 Vermont Quarterly Gazateer (Burlington, 1860) republished as Vermont Historical Gazateer, Vol. I, 
(Burlington, 1867), p. 226; Early Coins of America, p. 188 and n. There is no basis for the 
assertion by Abel Buel Moore that William Buel brought dies for the 1787 Fugio copper and the 
specific die punch connection between the Vermont and Connecticut mints is by itself sufficient 
proof of the nature of William Buel’s participation. 
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ro, 1m and 15. The need for a more skilled diemaker than William Buel was 
paramount for continued Vermont coinage, as the 1786 dies must have- broken 
prematurely judging from the scarcity of these initial bust-type coppers. The 
reverse die of Ryder 15 was from its initial use badly broken across the date. 
William Coley, even though an owner of a one-fourth share of the business was 
financially disappointed in the enterprise and had joined another Vermont part- 
ner, Daniel Van Voorhis, of New York, in petitioning the New York Assembly 
on February 16, 1787 for a franchise to coin copper for New York.” 

Having accounted for Ryder 15 (bust facing left and with no shield emblem) 
it is noticeable that all other regular 1787 and 1788 Vermont coppers have the 
bust facing right and the British emblem in the shield. By the use of the word, 
“regular,” the mulings associated with Vermont coinage have been excluded. The 
regular 1787 and 1788 coppers with bust facing right are made up of 22 combi- 
nations of 13 obverse dies and 13 reverse dies. It is readily observed with respect 
to all of them except Ryder 27 (hereafter discussed) that the same device punch 
was used to cut the head into each obverse die and the same device punch was 
used to cut the seated figure into each reverse die. In other words, Ryder 12, 14, 
10;/17, 18, 19,'20,'20, 22,'23, 24,°25, 26, 28)'20,.30, 32; 33, 34, 35 and 36 were 
struck from dies cut with one obverse device punch and one reverse device punch. 
These coppers are hereafter described as ‘“‘punch-interlocked.” Ryder 14, as a 
representative of the punch-interlocked group, is illustrated on PLATE XXXII. 


MULINGS ASSOCIATED WITH VERMONT 


A sound approach to the problems involving the punch-interlocked coppers 
requires the elimination of conclusions based upon the mulings or hybrid coins 
associated with Vermont coppers. These mulings have confused the issues and 
are as follows: 


Classification Obverse Reverse 

Ryder I, same as Male bust facing right. Liberty with cap, flag and 

Crosby, fig. 36 VERMON AUCTORI scales. 

(See PLATE XXXIII (Made with same device IMMUNE COLUMBIA. 1785 

hereof). punch as Ryder 31, Crosby (Die worn from previous use 
VII-32, a 1771 imitation with Nova Constellatio series). 


British halfpence and all 
punch-interlocked Vermont 
coppers). 
19 Journal of the Assembly of the State of New York (New York, 1787), p. 53. 


ee 


PLATE XXXII 


Example (Ryder 14) of punch-interlocked group of 1787 and 1788 Vermont Coppers showing British 
emblem in shield. 


1776 imitation British Halfpenny struck from dies cut with same pair of device punches as Vermont 
| punch-interlocked group. 


1786 Connecticut (Miller 1-A) struck with reverse die cut with same number punches as 1776 
imitation British Halfpenny. 


SOLUTION TO VERMONT ENIGMA 
(Coins enlarged to two diameters) 


1785 Vermont (R. 3) 1786 Vermont (R. 9) 
made according to 1785 act. made according to 1786 act. 


1786 Vermont (R. 10) 1786 Connecticut (54—G) 
Struck from dies cut with same pair of device punches 


1788 Vermont (R. 27) Imitation 1778 British 1/2d 
Struck from dies cut with same pair of device punches 


Imitation 1771 British 1/2d Muling with same obverse die as 1776 imitation 1/2d 
Same obverse device punch as punch-interlocked Vermont group 


R. 31 


Gre VIl-32 
Same obverse device punch as punch-interlocked Vermont group 


SOLUTION TO VERMONT ENIGMA 


PLATE XXXII 
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Classification Obverse Reverse 
Crosby VII-32 Male bust facing right (Same as above). 
(See PLATE XXXIII CEORCIVS III-REX- 
hereof). (Made with same device punch 
as Ryder 1, Ryder 31 etc. 
Ryder 31, same as Male bust facing right Seated female with British shield. 
Crosby p. 192 GEORGIVS-IIIl-REX INDE + ET. LIB + 
(See PLatE IT (Made with same device punch (Die previously used as Vermont 
hereof). as Ryder I, etc.). reverses on Ryder 25, 28 and 29 


and subsequently used on 1788 
Connecticut Reverse I). 
Ryder 13, same as Male bust facing right Seated female with British shield. 
Crosby 1-C VERMON AUCTORI BRITANNIA. 1787 
(Die mostly illegible from previous 
use on imitation British halfpence). 


It will be noted that in each of the above muled pieces the two sides of the coin 
bear no logical relationship to one another. They do not contain appropriate legends 
for compliance with the Vermont law and would have subjected the £ 5000 surety 
bond to forfeiture if made in Vermont or by authority of the Vermont franchise 
holders. The legends of the last three are part American and part British. The 
quality of craftsmanship on all existing specimens of these mulings is inferior to 
the standard of what the Vermont and Connecticut mints were capable of pro- 
ducing. From the quality and quantity of these mulings existing today it is clear 
that they are not mistakes or experiments, as Ryder 13 is found in substantial 
quantity, Ryder 31 is almost as common as the average Vermont variety, even 
though the IMMUNE COLUMBIA mulings are scarce. The obverse dies on all of 
the above mulings are not known to have been used on any other coins, while 
the reverse dies had been in service as previously indicated. The two obverse 
dies, Ryder 1 and Ryder 13, were obviously (because of their legends) made for 
regular Vermont use, but never so used. 

The mulings therefore appear to have been made from dies which were remain- 
ders — dies without mates, dies rejected for quality or dies worn from use. The 
conclusion that the mulings were made after the 1787 and 1788 punch-interlocked 
Vermont coinage is inescapable. They must have been made at Machin’s Mills 
before the middle of 1789 when the collapse of the value of coppers was caused 
by overproduction in American mints. The original Machin’s Mills partners, 
disgruntled by failure to obtain any other coining franchise, were already at odds 
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by this time and were not concerned about Reuben Harmon and the sureties on 
his bond. There is no basis for the suggestion they might have been made for 
Canadian circulation.” 

Since the mulings were made subsequently and not prior to the 1787 and 1788 
punch interlocked Vermont coppers they are not good evidence in ascertaining 
why the Vermont issues had the British insignia or why they contained a bust 
which appeared to be George III. They merely indicate that the original Machins’ 
Mills group made dies for coining imitation®! British halfpence, a subject not 
within the scope of this article. 


THE NEED FOR VERMONT DIES 


James F. Atlee, the diemaker in the partnership formed April 18, 1787, for 
coining coppers at Thomas Machin’s Mill, near Newburgh, New York, had com- 
mitted his services and both his ‘‘implements”’ and those of Samuel Atlee”*® to the 
use of that partnership. The Vermont coiners needed his services. The only way in 
which the New York partnership would work with the Vermont coiners was to 
share the Vermont franchise on a basis whereby the Vermont group yielded a 
sixty per cent share in the Vermont franchise to the New York group and in 
exchange the Vermont group was to havea forty per cent share in the profits of any 
other operations. The contract dated June 7, 1787, sets forth the arrangement.” 
The New York group had no franchise for coining and had not by then received 
any favorable action in their petition to the State of New York for such rights. 
The Vermont group had a franchise to coin an unlimited quantity of copper 
without obligation to make any franchise payment on production for the first 
three years. It can be assumed that the Vermont group gave up 60% of their 
franchise because they had some very compelling reason — a desperate need for 
dies. 

The October 24, 1786, Vermont act required coppers of specific weight, quality, 
mottoes and designs and a £ 5000 compliance bond, but there was no technical 
obligation as to where dies, planchets or even the coppers themselves had to be 


20 “The Coinage of Vermont”, AJN, Oct. 1870, p. 42. 

21 The word “imitation” is used as to American-made British halfpence in preference to ‘‘counter- 
feit” halfpence because in many American states it was not then illegal to produce copper coinage 
of any description. 

22 Farly Coins of America, p. 193. 

23 Early Coins of America, p. 196. 
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produced. Planchet cutting and striking facilities had already been in operation 
since 1785 at Rupert, so there could be no basis for criticism if dies were produced 
elsewhere. Connecticut, New Jersey, and Massachusetts coiners in addition to 
American importers of British counterfeit halfpence were beginning to flood the 
country with coppers and the Vermont-New York group did not wish to have 
coining delayed in any way. Any time saved in making dies would give the part- 
nership extra profit from production. Device punches would ordinarily have to 
be prepared to make the dies. 

Could it be that as part of the “implements” furnished by the Atlees to the 
Machin’s Mills partnership there were obverse and reverse device punches which 
had been prepared for use in making imitation British halfpence ? On what other 
basis could Vermont coppers contain the British Union and omit a Vermont 
emblem ? For what other reason could the bust be so similar to that of George III? 


PROGRESS TOWARD A SOLUTION 


The dies tor one Vermont coin, Ryder 27, were made with different punches 
from the punch-interlocked Vermont group. A comparison of its devices with 
imitation British halfpence results in the recognition that the 1788 reverse of 
Ryder 27 containing the British emblem in the shield is cut with the same device 
punch as the reverse of a variety of an imitation British halfpence dated 1778 
(see PLaTE II). The expression on the face and the domed hair confirm the 
identical punch source. Likewise the obverse device punch for Ryder 27 was the 
same as was used in the obverse of this same imitation British halfpence dated 
1778. The 1778 date found on this imitation is fictitious because a comparison 
with other imitations dated 1787 indicates its mintage in 1787 and a deliberate 
predating by using the same number punches. 

A regular Vermont copper is therefore related to a regular imitation British 
halfpence by both obverse and reverse device punch identity and no mulings are 
involved in establishing this identity. If a similar association with imitation 
British halfpence could be established for the large punch-interlocked group of 
Vermont coppers the same theory of origin could be applied to both cases. 


4 The obverse and reverse device punches used on Ryder 27 and the imitation British halfpence 
dated 1778 were also used in cutting dies for most 1788 Connecticut coppers with bust facing 
right, other imitation British halfpence and the muling of an imitation British halfpenny 
obverse with 1788 Connecticut reverse D. 
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For many years the author has been examining imitation British halfpence in _ 
the hope, among other things, of finding specimens struck. with dies cut with the 
same device punch used for the obverse or the same device punch used for the 
reverse of the punch-interlocked 1787 and 1788 Vermont group. 

There is a regular imitation British halfpence dated 1771 which has the bust on 
the obverse cut with the same device punch as the punch-interlocked Vermont 
group (see PLATE XX XIII). The reverse device is, however, not so associated. Both 
sides have broad serrated borders similar to many Vermont coppers and to some 
Connecticut coppers such as 1786 Miller 1-A, 1787 Miller 1(1)-A and 1788 Miller 
8-I. As is well known, Connecticut 1788 Miller obverse 8, which is the same obverse 
die as 1787 Miller 1(1), is found combined with the Vermont reverse used on Ryder 
25, 28 and 29, and on the muling, Ryder 31. Due to these associations it can be 
reasonably assumed that the dies for this 1771 imitation halfpence were cut by 
James F. Atlee at Machin’s Mills about 1787 and predated. 

In spite of the foregoing examples of association between regular Vermont 
coinage and regular imitation halfpence the reverse device punch used for the 
punch interlocked Vermont group and having the British emblem had not been 
found on any imitation halfpence. A coin meeting these requirements has recently 
appeared. 


AN UNKNOWN COIN IS FOUND 


In 1950 there was excavated in Stepney, Fairfield County, Connecticut, an 
eighteenth century iron kettle containing 125 Connecticut coppers, 8 Vermont 
coppers, 3 Vermont-Britannia mulings (Ryder 13), 1 Nova Eborac and 72 British 
and Irish eighteenth century halfpence (chiefly imitation and counterfeit). The 
latest date was 1788 and the 209 dirt-encrusted coppers ranged from well-worn 
to uncirculated condition.?° 

One of the imitation British halfpence, illustrated on PLATE XXXII, had the 
following remarkable characteristics: 

A. The legends were CEORCIVS III REX and BRITANNIA 1776. Neither C 
had been cut into a G, a circumstance similar to the obverse of Crosby VII-32, 
heretofore described. | 

B. The bust faced right and was cut into the die by the identical device punch 
used on the group of punch-interlocked Vermont obverses and obverses of certain 


25 See n. 13. 
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affiliated mulings heretofore described. The facial form, the hair, the wreath and 
the hair ribbon as well as the general measurements prove this identity. 

C. The seated female figure on the reverse was cut into the die by the identical 
device punch used on the group of punch-interlocked Vermont reverses. The 
facial expression, hair style, leg position and foot position prove this identity. 

D. The British Union in the shield on the reverse was distinctively condensed 
into four single bands without any fillets between the crosses and the field, whereas 
it was technically proper for each band to overlay another wider band beneath. 
This condensed form of British union is found only on James F. Atlee’s dies for 
imitation British halfpence such as the reverse of Ryder 13 and not on any genuine 
British halfpence or British-made counterfeit halfpence. 

E. Most of the letter punches were identical to those used in cutting the dies for 
punch-interlocked Vermont coppers and certain affiliated mulings, particularly 
the V, E, R, O, N, T and B. 

F. The weight (117% grains), size, color, texture and weak striking is virtually 
the same as found on most of the punch-interlocked Vermont coppers. 

G. The obverse die (not just the device punch) is the identical die which is 
muled with the LIBER NATUS LIBERTATEM DEFENDO die of New York 
(see PLATE XXXIII). Crosby,”* points out how similar the obverse die of that 
muling is to the CEORCIVS : III: REX obverse which is muled with the 1785 
IMMUNE COLUMBIA (Crosby VII-32). The finding of the 1776 imitation 
halfpence supplies the missing link. 

H. The tiny date has a 1 which is much thinner and shorter than the other 
numbers. Each 7 has a shortened downstroke and the 6 has a flat top on its loop. 
The reverse of the 1786 Connecticut copper, Miller A, is cut from a die with the 
identical number punches. It also appears that both the obverse and reverse 
device punches used to cut the dies for 1776 imitation halfpence were also used to 
cut the dies for 1786 Connecticut Miller 1-A, even though substantially changed 
by further tooling of the coinage die itself. As will be noted on PLATE XXXII, 
the British union was eliminated on the Connecticut copper and a disproportion- 
ately small liberty cap was added. The border serrations as well as some of the 
letters are the same on both the Connecticut piece and the recently discovered 
coin. 


6 Early Coins of America, p. 322. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FIND 


There were no genuine British halfpence dated 1776 and therefore the date 
1776 is deliberately fictitious. Since the numbers in the date 1776 can be made up 
out of those punches used in cutting the 1786 Connecticut Miller 1—-A, it is reason- 
able to assume that the date 1776 was selected for convenience or patriotic 
significance and that the die for the imitation was probably made at least ten 
years after its dating. The predating of the coin is further confirmed by the fact 
that during the Revolutionary War there were copper shortages and copper 
coinage could not have been practical or profitable in America. 

The 1776 imitation British halfpence in the Fairfield County hoard is the first 
known coin on which the so-called Vermont reverse device punch containing the 
British Union in the shield is found used with a consistent and proper legend, 
BRITANNIA. The intended use of this punch for dies for imitation British half- 
pence by the original Machin’s Mills partnership is a logical conclusion. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the fact that the same obverse die punch used for the 
punch-interlocked Vermont group is also used on this newly discovered American- 
made imitation British halfpence. It is an additional fortuitous circumstance to 
have this same imitation halfpence also associate itself by punch identity with 
Connecticut coppers and by die combination with New York coppers. 

If the obverse and reverse device punches used on the punch-interlocked Ver- 
mont series were originally prepared to make Vermont dies and later used for 
imitation British halfpence dies the British union would not have been in the 
shield. The punches were therefore intended for the imitation halfpence and their 
use was diverted to Vermont dies when the June 7, 1787, Machin’s Mills agree- 
ment was made. Because there was no particular “head” for the obverse specified 
under the Vermont law and no particular ““‘woman”’ specified for the reverse, the 
head of George III and the figure of Britannia holding a British shield were 
lawfully used so long as the proper legends were added. The Vermont coiners 
needed James F. Atlee’s diemaking services, his punches and tools so desperately 
that they were willing both to give up 60% of the profits from their franchise and 
to decorate Vermont coins with the king and the symbol of the country against 
which they had fought to obtain their freedom. 

On the one-hundredth anniversary of the publication by John H. Hickcox of 
the first book on the history of American coins it is a pleasure to corroborate 
with proof one of the most criticized allegations of this pioneer in American 
numismatics. 


